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Full house for guerrilla expert talk 


Gérard Chaliand would be the first to 
admit that the topics of his talk at 
Concordia last week—Eritrea and _ its 
guerrilla movement known as the 
EPLF—aren’t household words. Never- 
theless, the well-known scholar of modern 
revolutions maintains that next to the 
Vietnamese, the EPLF is the most 
successful guerrilla movement he’s seen. 
With little outside support and next to no 
Western press attention, the movement 
has piled success upon success against its 
foe, Ethiopia, to the point where Chaliand 
says it’s no longer guerrilla warfare, but a 
classical, if unconventional, war going on. 
~ Chaliand, who used to teach history at 
Sir George, led a packed house through 
the intricacies of the situation in the horn 
of Africa, drawing on his first-hand ob- 
servations and a film he had helped make 
there during March and April of this year. 

Eritrea is a strategically important area 
north of Ethiopia, giving access to the Red 
Sea. From the 16th century until 1952, its 
lowlands were controlled by a succession 
of colonial powers including the Turks, 
Egyptians, Italians and British. Two UN 
commissions in the early fifties came up 
with conflicting recommendations: one, 
thatEritrea become an independent nation 
in the manner of Libya and Somalia; the 
other that it join in federation with 
Ethiopia. Both Britain and the United 
States favoured the latter recommenda- 
tion, which was put into effect. 

In spite of the autonomy implied (the 
1971 American Heritage Dictionary cites 
Eritrea as an autonomous unit), Emperor 
Haile Selassie annexed Eritrea as the 14th 
Ethiopian province in 1962 after having, 
as Chaliand puts it, “methodically elimina- 
ted the nationalists”. It was during the 
sixties that guerrilla activity began, with 
the formation of the ELF, the original 
group from which the EPLF splintered in 
1970. There are wide gaps between the 
two, according to Chaliand, with the ELF 
generally thought of as being quite 
conservative, but there has been evidence 
since October of the two attempting to 
form a united front. 

Selassie was himself overthrown in a 
1974 coup d'état. Two views of the junta 
prevail, says Chaliand. One view says 
that the new government is progressive, 
Marxist-Leninist, because of its program 
of agrarian reform, of nationalization, and 
its alliance with the USSR. 


But the view of the major Marxist-Lenin- 
ist group is that it is fascist, that agrarian 
reform has been partial at best, that na- 
tionalization has been ineffective, that the 
new alliance with the USSR has been 
meaningless ideologically and that the 
new government has slaughtered its own 
left. 

Chaliand’s own view is that the new 
government has a certain dynamic quality 
compared to Selassie, but adds that the 
mixing of some reform with slaughter of 
the left is not uncommon in such situations 
(he cites Iraq and Egypt) and notes that 
the junta has totally lost the support of 
the left. 

As for the USSR’s new alliance, 
Chaliand takes a dim view of the Soviet 
motive. From 1969 until this year the 
USSR had been allied with neighbouring 
Somalia, a populist, left wing, progressive 
government, in Chaliand’s words, that 
supports the EPLF, and has designs of its 
own to reunite with Somalis living in 
southern Ethiopia. When it found it had to 
choose between Somalia and Ethiopia, 
according to Chaliand, it judged Ethiopia a 
better ally strategically and "ideology 
went out the window”. 

Cubans, some of whom have been dis- 
covered as advisors to Ethiopia, don’t fare 





better in Chaliand’s estimation. While 


their interest in Angola had valid 
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Revolution expert Chaliand samples Sir 
George fare. 


Jean-Luc Godard course set 


Le projet de “recherche-production” de 
Jean-Luc Godard et Serge Losique sur 
“YHistoire du cinéma et de la télévision” 
commencera avec une premiére session de 
cours le 27 janvier 1978. 

Les sessions de dix heures chacune 
auront lieu chaque dernier week-end du 
mois (vendredi et samedi) du 27 janvier au 
ler juillet 1978. Les mois de mai et juin 
comporteront chacun une session supplé- 
mentaire. La durée totale du projet sera 
de 90 heures. 


Lors des inscriptions, la priorité sera: 


donnée aux professeurs de cinéma et aux 
étudiants de cinéma 4 plein-temps. 

Comme vous: le verrez d’aprés le 
programme, tous les grands courants de 
l'évolution du cinéma seront démontrés 
pratiquement. 


Schema d’Ensemble 
[Video-Cassettes] 

VC1: U.S.A.; VC2: Europe; VC3: 
Russie; VC4: Les autres; VC5: résumé ou 
introduction (muet, montage (voir)); VC6 
U.S.A.; VC7: Europe; VC8 Russie; VC9: 
Les autres; VC10: résumé ou introduction 
(parlant, démontage (lire) ). 

Chaque vidéo-cassette sera organisée 
autour d’un noyau central: VC-4 (tous a la 
recherche du montage): U.S.A.: le gros 
plan—Griffith; Europe: le lumiére—Mur- 
nau; Russie: l’angle—Eisentstein; les 
autres; VC6-9 (cesser d’imaginer pour 
raconter): U.S.A.: la star; Europe: 
l'éclairage policier; Russie: le scénario; les 
autres. h 

Pour tous renseignements et inscrip- 
tions, s’adresser 4 879-4349. 
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ideological justification, the only justi- 


‘ fication for their involvement in Ethiopia 


seems to Chaliand to be “doing the job of 
the Russians”. 

And so, since the sixties, Eritrean 
guerrillas have been fighting Ethiopian 
soldiers. With increasing success, militar- 
ily, they have taken over all but a few of 
the main population centres of Eritrea. 
They hold prisoner 4,000 Ethiopian 
troops whom Chaliand characterizes as 
“demoralized and in retreat”, with the end 
perhaps only weeks away. 

But it is perhaps more impressive to see 
the non-military achievements of the 
movement. Its make-up is in itself worth 
notice: almost one-third of its numbers 
are women. Both Muslims and Christians 
are represented in the membership—and 
Chaliand’s film showed Muslim women un- 
veiled and studying in open schools. 

The EPLF has managed not only to 
produce enough food for its 15,000 
soldiers, it has enough to stock “people’s 
stores”. Some 900 miles of roads have 
been built over a difficult terrain. 
Schools are in operation, and in the words 
of one of the people interviewed by 
Chaliand, where Ethiopians were known 
to provide Eritrea only with “taxes and 
bombs”, the EPLF had changed life com- 
pletely for them: with the introduction of 
health care, education, and the vaccination 
of cattle. Fairly sophisticated workshops 
have been set up to repair trucks (6 a 
day); sew clothes, do electrical repairs. 
They even operate a wheat mill. 

Chaliand’s visit was sponsored by the 
History Students’ Society, the Inter- 
national Students’ association and the 
History Department. 

History professor and host Frank Chalk 
had introduced Chaliand as a man who had 
managed to maintain a critical pers- 
perctive even while working and living in 
close contact with the group he was 
studying. That assessment seemed 
accurate—Chaliand did avoid apologetics, 
while neatly fielding questions from 
audience members of a variety of political 
stripes. 

—Ginny McCormick 
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Concordia in review: 
Merger near completion 


Concordia’s own Quiet Revolution con- 
tinued through the Fall Term with hardly 
a ripple of commotion. 

Russell Breen, the new vice rector of 
Arts & Science left Loyola to establish his 
office at Bishop Court. 

His old Loyola office was taken by a Sir 
George history professor, Dr. Robert 
Wall, who had been appointed University 
Provost to establish the projected col- 
leges. 

The business-as-usual atmosphere mas- 
ked the very real changes underway. 

New divisional deans set up shop to run 
the divisions within the new university- 
wide Faculty of Arts & Science, while 
each academic department merged with 
its counterpart on the other campus. 

Concordia Senate was consumed by a 
problem which affected students, whose 
organizations had been barely touched in 
the two-and-a-half year merger process, 
but who have now taken the first steps 
towards establishing a merged asso- 
ciation. : 

Time and time again Senators were 
unable to resolve the problem of how to 
re-evaluate student work should charges 
of unfair marking arise after exams. 

Again the problem was the same. Each 
campus had its method of dealing with the 
problem and the time had come to forge 
the two procedures into a single system. 

But before the term came to an end 
Senate voted in principle to accept a 
general formula set forth by the En- 
gineering Faculty Council. The problem is 
not resolved as yet, but it has come closer 
to solution than ever before. 

A university wide code of conduct was 
drafted this term and after Board 
consideration is expected to be imple- 
mented in the new year. 

By the end of the year, merger had 
turned the corner. A year before the 
university had sometimes been a setting 
for acrimony and bickering. 

A vice-rector’s report on university 
reform had come out a few months before 
in response to a Quebec government 
document demanding that Concordia’s 
science programs be rationalised. 

At the time, there existed a Sir George 
Faculty of Arts, a Sir George Faculty of 
Science and three university-wide fa- 
culties of Commerce & Administration, 
Fine Arts and Engineering. And at 
Loyola, there remained a Faculty of Arts 
& Science. 

Engineering, Commerce and Adminis- 
tration and Fine Arts presented no 
problem. They had been swiftly merged 
shortly after Concordia began two and a 
half years ago. 

Science was the problem and Quebec 


wanted it solved. 

The vice rector’s report suggested 
alternatives: 1) That the two science 
faculties be merged into one (leaving the 
door open for the eventual merger of the 
arts faculties) and 2) that a university- 
wide faculty of arts & science be created. 

No. 1 on the face of it seemed more 
simple, but it would tend to centralize 
power at Sir George, giving Loyola no 
focal point at all. 

No. 2, while more fair to Loyola in 
that it would retain a joint Arts & Science 
tradition, seemed hopelessly complex. 

A committee of deans took the report 
and devised their own recommendations. 

It was bold, some thought fantastically 
so. It called for a university-wide Faculty 
of Arts & Science, but with a difference. 
Such a vast faculty, while fairer to Loyola, 
still did not arrest the trend towards 
centralization of university life. 

What they proposed was a system of 
colleges to be established, each with its 
own principal, library and eating facilities. 
Faculty would either have their offices in 
their departments or in the proposed 
colleges. 

That was the plan. A plan few thought 
would get off the ground. But the deans, 
with one dissenting, got it through 
Senate. 

There were hearings on both campuses, 
objections were raised and considered. 
But few attacked the rubric of the 
scheme. Protests centred on the difficulty 
of implementation rather than the scheme 
itself. 

During the sleepy university summer, 
implementation underway. Dean -Breén, 
now vice-rector, prepared to move to 
Bishop Court. University Provost Wall 
prepared his move from Sir George to 
Loyola. 

Divisional deans were appointed and by 
fall, everything was rolling. Academic 
departments met in joint council and they 
took the steps towards merger. 

Dr. Wall started to review the college 
proposals at the beginning of the year. 
And within a few weeks, he stated his 
intention to have the first of the colleges 
in place within a year. 

Meanwhile university life continued 
unfazed with the usual range of activities 
goes on. 

Even the transit strike, still on at this 
writing, did not deter students from 
coming to classes. Some extra-curricular 
activities suffered, but the university 
managed despite it. , 

The Rector’s annual State of the 
University message told much the same 
story it did last year. “We have a much 
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Part of the new Concordia logo adopted this year is a stylized Bishop Court building. 
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lower per student grant from the 
government than any other university in 
the province,” said Rector John O’Brien. 

He also told the two meetings with staff 
and faculty at Loyola and Sir George that 
Concordia was $6 million in debt and the 
government has yet to make provision to 
cover it. 

This results from two years’ operating 
deficit of $3 million a year. Trying to cut 
back on this, or at least hold the line on the 
annual deficit, Dr. O’Brien said that new 
positions at the university would not be 
automatically filled as people left unless 
they were considered absolutely essential. 

On a hopeful note, Dr. O’Brien said that 


Bomb a hoax 


A call last Tuesday evening claiming 
that a bomb had been placed in the 
Chameleon Theatre was a hoax, say 
campus security sources. 

After the evacuation reported in last 
week’s Thursday Report, a thorough 


search was made of the theatre and no | 


explosive device was found. Following 
the search, the theatre was sealed and 
was not re-opened until just before 
Wednesday evening’s performing arts 
division presentation of “In The Boom 
Boom Room”. This was done in order that 
any subsequent call could safely be con- 
sidered a hoax. 

The caller has yet to be apprehended. 

Correction: Last week's story stated 
that the bomb threat was received at the 
theatre. In fact, the call was received by 
Loyola campus security. 


Bookstore renovates 


The Sir George Williams Bookstore 
announces that it will be closed for 
renovations Tuesday through Thursday, 
December 13-15. 

Urgent request only should be directed 
to the Bookstore office, local 4561. The 
closing does not apply to departmental 
stationery and stores, Room 127. 


the government had recently realised that 
Concordia had a funding problem and it 
was now a matter of how and when it was 
to be dealt with. He said this was an 
improvement because before this the 
government had not conceded that 
Concordia was in financial difficulties. 
Dr. O’Brien also said that the Quebec’s 
Language Law, Bill 101, didn’t affect 
the university as greatly as the previous 
Bill 22. He said Bill 101 exempted 
universities from some of the more 
rigorous language regulations whereas 
the previous and now defunct Bill 22 had 
not. 
—Christy McCormick 


Children’s party 


Tradition is usually synonomous with 
long years of existence. But tradition 
must start somewhere and the Phys. Ed. 
and Recreation Department’s annual 
Children’s Christmas Party is the stuff 


‘that tradition is made of. 


. Now into its third year, the Children’s 
Christmas Party is organized for children, 
grandchildren and even great-grandchil- 
dren of Concordia faculty and staff and 
features a day filled with activities for the 
kids. 

This year’s party will take place on 
Saturday, December 17 in various lo- 
cations on the Loyola campus. The party 
gets underway at 9 am in the rink on the © 
south campus. Hot chocolate will be 
served. At 10:30 am everyone is invited 
to the Hingston Hall cafeteria for refresh- 
ments and at 11 am Santa Claus will drop 
by and Christmas carols will be sung. 
Four films will be shown at 12:30 pm in 
the F.C. Smith Auditorium: “Riot on Ice” 
(Abbott & Costello), “Hansel and Gretel”, 
“Woody Plays Santa” and “Christmas 
Capers”. ; 

Bring your kids, your kids’ kids and 
your kids’ kids’ kids to Loyola on 
December 17 and join in on the start of a 
Concordia tradition! 
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Free concerts next week 


Both the Loyola Choral Society and the 
Concordia Orchestra (formerly the Loyola 
Orchestra) have been integral parts of 
Loyola’s cultural scene since the late 
sixties when they were organized by 
Student Services as non-academic activi- 
ties for students, faculty, staff and 
members of the neighbouring community. 

Many of the original participants still 
perform with the two organizations, 
although with the introduction of an 
academic music program at Loyola, the 
composition of both the orchestra and 
choral society has changed with the par- 
ticipation of Concordia music majors. 

Within the next ten days, the Loyola 
Choral Society and the Concordia Orches- 
tra will present free concerts in the Loyola 
Chapel. 

The 30 member choral society, under 
the direction of Donna Fownes, will 
perform works by Gastoldi, Hassler, 
Morley and Williams as well as traditional 
Christmas songs at its annual Christmas 
concert on Sunday December 11 at 4:30 


pm. 
The following Saturday (December 17) 


at 8:30 pm, Sherman Friedland will lead 
the Concordia Orchestra in an all Brahms 
program. The Concerto for violin, cello 
and orchestra in A minor op. 12 and 
Academic Festival Overture will be 
performed. Soloist Sarah Pistolesi, violin, 
and Donald Pistolesi, cello, will be 
featured. 


Loyola lecture 


The annual Loyola Lecture will be held 
in spring 1978 and suggestions are now 
being sought for this year’s speaker. 

The 1977 lecture was given last March 
by journalist Peter Desbarats, author of 
René Lévesque: a Canadian in search of a 
country. Other lecturers have included 
such prominent academic figures as Dr. 
Rollo May, Prof. Joseph Campbell; Dr. 
Paul Ricoeur and Dr. Walter Kaufman. 

Suggestions should be: sent to the 
Loyola subcommittee of the University 
Visiting Lecturers Committee care of 
Bluma Litner in the Dean of Students 
Office, AD-135. The deadline is January 
23, 1978. 



















The Illustrated 
Companion History of 
Sir George Williams University 


The Illustrated Companion History zs @ /arge 
format, 200 page volume comprising excerpts of 
Henry F. Hall's The Georgian Spirit, Douglass Burns 
Clarke’s Decades of Decisions and the works of the 
nation's leading authors, among them, Mordecai 
Richler, Margaret Atwood and Irving Layton. In 
addition, extensive notes chronicle the various themes 
in the institution's history from its earliest 
beginnings. 


Richly illustrated, with commissioned and 
reproduced works, and incorporating many loaned 
photographs. Colour plates. 


Published in a limited edition by Concordia 
University. 
$15.00 
Available soon in Concordia University bookstores. 
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LETTERS: 
Amnesty International cites success 


On the occasion of its receiving the Nobel 
Peace Prize Amnesty International has 
sent us the following statement. 


More than half a million people, who 
have never been charged with, nor 
convicted of a crime, are languishing in 
prisons around the world. In a number of 
countries torture is practiced as part of 
government policy to keep political 
regimes in power. 

Human rights are trampled on through- 
out the world every day. Only the 
frequency and degree of human rights 
violations differ from country to country. 

Every year thousands of people are 
killed for no other reason than that their 
political views don’t coincide with those of 
their respective governments. In Uganda 
alone some hundred thousand people have 
been murdered during the past six years 
as a brutal means of keeping President Idi 
Amin in power. 

Political prisoners who have never used 
or advocated violence in support of their 
beliefs are known as Prisoners of 

‘Conscience. To give their plight world- 
wide attention, 1977 has been declared 
Prisoner of Conscience Year by Amnesty 
International. 

AI was founded in London, England, in 
1961 by British lawyer Peter Benenson. 
Today, in 107 countries it has more than 
180,000 members, over 2000 of them in 
Canada. AI members volunteer their time 
to effect the release or improvement of 
treatment of these prisoners. 

AI is politically impartial. It works on 
behalf of prisoners in Communist coun- 
tries as well as those living in pro-west 
and neutral countries. 

The irony is that there shold be no need 
for AI at all. All members of the United 
Nations are bound by its Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, which pro- 
hibits violations that keep AI so busy. For 
example, article 19 of this much abused 
document states: “Everyone has the right 
to freedom of opinion and expression: this 
right includes the freedom to hold 
opinions without interference and to seek, 
receive and impart information and ideas 
through any media and regardless of 
frontiers.” 

Unfortunately, the freedom of expres- 
sion and assembly frequently becomes an 
offense whenever a government sees such 
freedoms as a direct threat to its power. It 
is happening in countries such as Chile, 
Argentina, the Soviet Union; it has 
happened in Canada in 1970 while the War 
Measures Act was in effect. 

The paradox is that governments 
always claim to act in the interests of their 


citizens when civil liberties are ordered 
suspended. For example, in 1975 former 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi justified her 
press censorship and imprisonment of 


thousands of political opponents on the 
grounds it would safeguard “unity and 
stability”. 

The American philosopher John Dewey 
once said “if you want to establish some 
conception of a society, go find out who is 
in jail.” It is tough advice to follow be- 
cause few governments will allow you to 
find out. The Soviet union flatly denies it 
has ANY political prisoners. The Societ 
authorities simply relabel the more 
serious political opponents as “mental 
cases” and “treat” them in ‘mental 
institutions”. 

The most effective tool employed by AI 
in restoring basic human rights is public 
opinion. It is not widely recognized in 
Canada that even totalitarian govern- 
ments often respond positively to adverse 


- publicity. For the past 10 years AI has 


very successfully capitalized on that very 
fact through its “prisoner of the month” 
campaign. It works as follows: each 
month AI members receive a newslaetter 
in which the names and case histories of 
three prisoners of conscience appear. In 
accordance with AI political impartiality, 
one prisoner is from a communist country, 
one from a “pro-west” country and one 
from a neutral country. On an average, 
some 20,000 AI members write to 
government and prison officials in the 
countries concerned once a month and ask 
for the release or improved treatment of 
the prisoners involved. Probably the 
best-known beneficiary of world public 
opinion is Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn. 

Another part of the AI program 
involves groups of members. There are 29 
AI groups in Canada, Each group 
“adopts” three prisoners who are selected 
in the same impartial manner as in the 
letter campaign. However, instead of 
writing only once, the members write 
month after month until the prisoner is 
released. As a result of this approach, 
1489 adopted prisoners regained their 
freedom in 1976. 

In addition AI provides distinguished 
jurists at controversial trials as observers 
or advisors (when allowed). It prepares 
special appeals in cases when a prisoner 
has been sentenced to death, and it assists 
a prisoner’s immediate family in any way 
it can - often with advice and money. 

But the most harrowing challenge faced 
by AI is the growing practice of torture. 
Too often it is believed that this barbaric 
practice is resorted to only in police 
states, but the facts are otherwise. The 


United States used torture extensively in 
Viet Nam and Great Britain has used it in 
Northern Ireland. 

AI launched its campaign for the 
Abolition of Torture four years ago. Each 
month in AI’s international bulletin, 
members are requested to write appeals 
to a wide variety of governments on 
behalf of torture victims. The case 
histories are published in the bulletin each 
month and AI’s well-known 1973 docu- 
ment shatters the myth that we live in a 
civilized world. 

Much about torture techniques (both 
physical and psychological) has come to 
light in recent years as a result of 
government changeovers in countries 
such as Greece and Portugal. Details are 
too gruesome and numerous to describe 
here. On the brighter side, reports by 
both Greek and Portuguese torture vic- 
tims reveal that AI appeals for mercy 
often did lead to improved treatment. 
Further evidence that even dictatorships 
are not impervious to external opinion. 

On December 9, 1975, the UN General 
Assembly voted on the Declaration on the 
Protection of Persons from being subjec- 
ted to torture and other cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment. It is 
worth noting that despite the fact that 
several dozen UN member nations prac- 
ticed torture for “security reasons” not 
one nation voted against the declaration. 
Only Zaire (the former Belgian Congo) ab- 
stained. All other members voted in favor | 
of the torture ban. 

Persons wishing to support this world 
wide human rights movement may join AI 
Canada. Membership which includes the 
monthly AI bulletin is $15. Donations of 
$10 or more are tax deductible. The 
address is: 


Amnesty International 
Canadian Section 

2101 Algonquin Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario K2A 1T1 


Area contacts: 

Hanna Lambek teveithinel: 935- 9763 
Michael Whalley (mornings): 844-2497 
Sylvia Riddell (evenings): 844-4040 





Happy Holidays 












Peter Kolisnyk’s “Wall Line”, 


The art of Peter Kolisnyck will be 
shown at the Concordia Art Galleries 
through most of. December and early 
January. 

Kolisnyck’s recent work, to be shown in 
the three Galleries in the Hall Building, is 
the most spare and restrained of his 
career. 

__ The show features 24 works created in 
the last three years, including paintings 


FARE WARNING: 


acrylic medium gloss, 1976: photograph by Eberhard Otto 


on raw canvas of straight lines or square 
rectangular outlines and sculptures in 
wood or metal. 

Kolisnyck describes his works as a 
development of the constructivist §tra- 
dition and he can be related to minimalism 
for two reasons: 1) because he focuses 
attention on the work’s literal properties 
and 2) because of the works’ tendency to 
impose their presence on surrounding 






space. 

The power of Kolisnyck’s works lies in 
how they make us reexperience minutiae 
around us. It is also important to view his 
works in the context in which they are 
hung. 

Of his work Ronald Nasgaard of the Art 
Gallery of Ontario said: “What we see ina 
Kollisnyeck depends upon how much we 
are prepared to see.” 


Job openings 


SECRETARY [SY-3] - FINE ARTS: DIVISION OF 
GRADUATE STUDIES 

DUTIES: Under the direction of the Assistant Director, to 
provide secretarial support for the Division of Graduate 
Studies. To type research reports, grant applications, cor- 
respondence, and program content in both French and 


English; to make all written and telephone arrangements for 
visiting lecturers, symposia, etc.; and to perform various 


senior secretarial duties as required. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Minimum of two years’ related ex- 
perience. Proficient typing - 50 w.p.m. Fluent bilingualism, 
written and spoken, is essential. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC SEARCHING ASSISTANT - ACQUISI- 
TIONS - LIBRARY 

DUTIES: Under the supervision of the Bibliographic 
Searching Supervisor, to bibliographically verify items 
requested for purchase and addition to the Library 
collections. As well as verifying, correcting, and completing 
the necessary bibliographic and publishing information, 
candidate will. search available bibliographic tools for 
ordering and cataloguing, prepare slips, check requisitions, 
contact faculty and librarians to clarify processing problems, 
keep statistics, maintain files, and moniter commitments for 
library funds. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Bachelor's Degree, OR Diploma in 
library technology, representing two years of post- 
secondary training, and suitable library experience of six 
months or more, OR Diploma in library technology, 
representing one year of post-secondary training, and two 
years’ library experience, OR Two years of post-secondary 
education and two years of library experience, OR 
equivalent experience or education. Knowledge of one or 
more modern foreign languages, i.e. German, Italian, 
Spanish, Russian; and ability to use independent judgment 
and initiative in performing assigned and other related 
_ duties. 


PART-TIME SESSIONAL SECRETARY [SY-3] TO THE 
SECRETARY TO THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
N.B. Tuesday, Thursday, Friday - 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 





DUTIES: To transcribe and type minutes of meetings, 
notices, agenda and all correspondence related to the 
regular meetings of the Board of Governors as well as five of 
its committees. Candidate will also be responsible for 
scheduling, room booking, the keeping of records, and filing. 
QUALIFICATIONS: Minimum of two years’ secretarial 
experience. Proficient typing and shorthand essential. 
Interested candidates are invited to submit applications in 
writing or to contact the personnel officers: 


Shelley Blick 
Sir George Williams Campus 
879-8116 


Helen Raspin 
Sir George Williams Campus 
879-4521 


University hours 


The University will be officially closed for the Christmas 
and New Year's Holiday Season from Saturday, December 
24th, 1977 to Tuesday, January 3rd, 1978, inclusive. 

The University Library Hours for the Holiday period will 
be as follows: 

Friday, December 23:All Libraries 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 


with service; 
December 24,25 & 26: All Libraries Closed; 


en ret ee i Open 9:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Vanier. Cite: 1:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. 
Drummond, Cire. 12 noon - 3:00 

Saturday, December 31: All Libraries Closed; 

January 1 and January 2: All Libraries Closed; 

Tuesday, January 3, 1978: Norris Open 9:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m., 
SEL Cire. 1:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m 
Ventas hams .m. - 6: .m. 

Wednesday, January 4, 1978: All Libraries: 

Regular services resume. 


There will be no day or evening classes held on either 
campus during this holiday perod. 

The Computer Centre will be advising users of operating 
hours by separate memo. 
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Friday 16 
SENATE: Meeting (all day) at 9:30 a.m. in the Conference 
Room (main floor) of the Protestant School Board, Fielding 
and Cote St-Luc. 


Thursday 22 

DOCTORAL THESIS EXAMINATION: P. Bhaskaran, D. 
Eng. student, on “Characteristics of Flow Past Bluff 
Cavitating Sources” at 10 a.m. in room H-769, Hall Bldg., 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. All Concordia faculty and 
graduate students are invited to attend. 


Sir George campus 
Thursday 8 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Girl 
Shy” (Fred Newmeyer & Sam Taylor, 1924) with Harold 
Lloyd, Jobyna Ralston, Carlton Griffin and Richard Daniels 
at 7p.m.; “A Night in Casablanca” (Archie Mayo, 1946) with 
Groucho Marx, Harpo Marx, Chico Marx, Lisette Verea and 
Charles Drake at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 


Friday 9 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Hot 
Water” (Sam Taylor & Fred Newmeyer, 1924) with Harold 
Lloyd, Jobyna Ralston and Josephine Crowell and “Safety 
Last” (Sam Taylor & Fred Newmeyer, 1923) with Harold 
Lloyd, Mildred Davis and Bill Strother at 7 p.m.; “The 
Floorwalker” (1917) with Charles Chaplin and “Million 
Dollar Legs” (Edward Cline, 1932) with W.C, Fields, Jack 
Oakie, Andy Clyde and Ben Turpin at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 
each. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY, GALLERY ONE & GALLERY 
TWO: Peter Kolisnyck: Recent work (Organized by the Art 
Gallery of Ontario), until January 10. , 


Saturday 10 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC.ART: “The 
Kid Brother” (Ted Wilde, 1927) with Harold Lloyd, Jobyna 
Ralston and Walter James at 7 p.m.; “The Family Jewels” 
(Jerry Lewis, 1965) with Jerry Lewis, Sebastian Cabot, 
Donna Butterworth and Gene Baylos at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 
each. ; 


Sunday 11 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Chil- 
dren’s series — “Island of the Blue Dolphins” (James B. 


Clark, 1964) with Celia Kaye, Larry Domasin, Ann Daniel 
and George Kennedy at 3 p.m. in H-110; 75c. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“Movie Crazy” (Clyde Bruckman, 1932) with Harold Lloyd, 
Constance Cummings, Kenneth Thomson and Sidney Jarvis 
at 7 p.m.; “Hellzapoppin” (H.C. Potter, 1941) with Ole Olsen, 
Chic Johnson, Martha Raye, Hugh Herbert and Mischa Auer 
at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 


Monday 12 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Le 
Mouton a cing pattes” (Henri Verneuil, 1954) (with English 
subt.) with Fernandel, Louis de Funes, Delmont, Paulette 
Dubost and Francoise Arnoul at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 


Tuesday 13 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “One 
Week” (1920) with Buster Keaton and “College” (James W. 
Horne, 1927) with Buster Keaton, Ann Cornwall, Flora 
Bramley and Harold Goodwin at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 
MONTREAL SOCIETY FOR STUDIES OF THE FUTURE: 
Guest speakers Carl Johnston, Air Canada, and Marc 
Montpetit, Institut de recherches politique, on “Future 
Patterns of Work and Leisure” at 7:30 p.m. in H-762, Hall 


Bldg. 


Wednesday 14 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Com- 
pilation of shorts with Charles Chaplin — “The Immigrant” 
(1918), “The Adventurer” (1919), “The Cure” (1919) and 
“Easy Street” (1919) at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 


Thursday 15 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“Never Weaken” (1921) with Harold Lloyd and “Why 
Worry?” (Hal Roach, 1923) with Harold Lloyd, Jobyna 
Ralston, Johan Aasen and Lee White at 7 p.m.; “Beau 
Hunks” (1931) with Laurel and Hardy and “A Chump at 
Oxford” (Alfred Goulding, 1940) with Stan Laurel and Oliver 
Hardy, Forrester Harvey and Wilfred Lucas at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; $1 each. ° 


Friday 16 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “A 
Sailor Made Man” (Fred Newmeyer, 1921) with Harold 


Lloyd and “Grandma's Boy” (Fred a fat 1922) with 
Harold Lloyd at 7 p.m.; “The Road to Morocco” (David 


Butler, 1942) with Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, Dorothy Lamour, 
Anthony Quinn and Yvonne De Carlo at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 
each. 


Saturday 17 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“Speedy” (Harold Lloyd, 1928) with Harold Lloyd, Ann 
Christy, Bert Woodruff and Brooks Benedict at 7 p.m.; “Les 
Aventures de Rabbi Jacob” (Gérard Oury, 1973) (English 
subt.) with Louis de Funes, Suzy Delair, Marcel. Dalio and 
Henry Guybert at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 


Sunday 18 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Chil- 
dren’s series — “The Sword in the Stone” (Wolfgang 


Reitherman, 1963) (animated feature) at 3 p.m. in H-110; 75c. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Pack 
Up Your Troubles” (George Marshall &Raymond McCarey, 
1931) with Stan Laurel & Oliver Hardy, Donald Dillaway, 
Jacquie Lyn and Mary Carr at 7 p.m.; “Some Like It Hot” 
(Billy Wilder, 1959) with Jack Lemmon, Tony Curtis, 
Marilyn Monroe and George Raft at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 


Monday 19 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “La 
traversée de Paris” (Claude Autant-Lara,; 1955) with 
Bourvil, Jean Gabin, Louis de Funés and Jeannette Batti at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 


Tuesday 20 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “His . 
New Job” (1916) with Charles Chaplin and “The Gold Rush” 
(Charles Chaplin, 1925) with Charles Chaplin, Mack Swain, 
Tom Murray and Georgia Hale at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 


Wednesday 21 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “A 
Night At The Opera” (Sam Wood, 1935) with Groucho Marx, 
Chico Marx, Harpo Marx, Kitty Carlisle and Allan Jones at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 

\ 


Thursday 22 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“Cops” with Buster Keaton and “The General” (Buster 
Keaton &Clyde Bruckman, 1926) with Buster Keaton, Glenn 
Cavender, Jim Farley and Frederick Vroom at 7 p.m.; 
“Police” (1919) with Charles Chaplin and “City Lights” 
(Charles Chaplin, 1931) with Charles Chaplin, Virginia 
Spidey Florence Lee and Harry Myers at 9 p.m. in H-110; 
1 each. 
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Loyola. campus 
Thursday 8 
ATHLETICS: The Gymnasium will be closed today through 
January 4. ; 
CAMPUS CENTRE: Wild Willy's “Christmas is for Kids” 
disco, in conjunction with Belmore House and the Christmas 
Poor Drive. For every “screwdriver” sold at $1, 50 cents 
goes to the kids. From 8 p.m., free. 


Friday 9 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Disco Pub from 8 p.m. with Friendly 
Giant. 

CULTURAL GROUPS & THE QUEBEC SCHOOL 
. SYSTEM: “On Mexico” with Rafael Legaria. At 8 p.m., 
Monchanin Center, 4917 St. Urbain, 288-7229. Free. 


Saturday 10 

CONCORDIA FACULTY & STAFF CHRISTMAS DANCE: 
From 8 p.m. - 2 a.m. in Hingston Hall Dining Room and 
Lounge, Loyola campus. Music by Hans Stumpf and his 
orchestra. Hot and cold buffet at midnight. Tickets are $10 
per person, available by calling 482-0320, ext. 289, 373, 552, 
367, or 879-4211, -4322, -4336. They will not be available. at 
the door. 


Sunday 11 

MUSIC: The Loyola Choral Society presents its annual 
Christmas concert at 4:30 p.m. in Loyola Chapel. Free. Info: 
Ext. 249. 


Thursday 15 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Victoria Station Restaurant Night at 
the Pub. Free disco with Wild Willy. Door prizes — dinner 
for two, T-shirts, mugs, etc. From 8 p.m. = 


Friday 16 

CULTURAL GROUPS & THE QUEBEC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM: “On Cambodia”, with Mr. Oubonn Diep, 
Vice-President of the Khmero-Amicas Association. 8 p.m., 
Monchanin Center, 4917 St. Urbain, 288-7229. Free. 
CAMPUS CENTRE: Last Friday disco of the term at 8 p.m. 
With Jason, Stan & Co. 


Saturday 17 

MUSIC: The Concordia Orchestra will present a free concert 
at 8:30 p.m. in Loyola Chapel, under the direction of 
Sherman Friedland. The program features two works by 
Johannes Brahms. 

CAMPUS CENTRE: The Centre Pub is closed from today 
until classes resume in January. The Games Room is closed 
until 9 a.m., January 9. 


Saturday 24 
UNIVERSITY CLOSED today through January 3. 
-MIDNIGHT MASS: In Loyola Chapel. 


Sunday 1 
NEW YEAR’S MASS: At 11 a.m. only, in Loyola Chapel. 


Thursday 5 
ATHLETICS: The Gymnasium re-opens today. 


Monday 9 ; 
CAMPUS CENTRE: Coffee House resumes, at 8:30 p.m. 
The Games Room re-opens at 9 a.m. today. 


Tuesday 10 : 

NATIVE PEOPLES OF CANADA: “Native Art, Past and 
Present” with Mark Montour, Mohawk Artist, Caughna- 
waga. From 7-9:30 p.m. in BR-206. 


Wednesday 11 : 

CAMPUS CENTRE: The Quiet Bar re-opens, from 4 p.m. 
LOYOLA FILM SERIES: This term: “The Italians”. 
Tonight at 7, “Bicycle Thieves” (Vittorio de Sica, 1948). At 
8:45 p.m. “Open City” (Roberto Rossellini, 1945) with Anna 
Magnani. $1 each film, in F.C. Smith Auditorium. 


Notices 

XMAS BASKET VOLUNTEERS: Needed (preferably with 
cars) to help deliver Christmas baskets December 20-22. 
Please contact Steve Sims, Belmore House, 484-4095. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY (LOYOLA): There will be no noonday 
masses from December 19 to January 8 inclusive. Regular 
masses resume January 9. 

LACOLLE CENTRE: Study weekend, December 9-11. 
Christmas Open House, December 26-30. Call 482-0320, ext. 
344 or 494 for info. 

HISTORY JOURNAL: The Concordia History Students’ 


’ Journal is accepting submissions for its March 1978 issue. 


Deadline is January 31, 1978. Info: Loyola History Students’ 
Association, Room 11C, 6935 Sherbrooke West. 

LOYOLA STUDENTS ASSOCIATION: Two seats available 
on the Board of Directors of the LSA — 1 Fine Arts and 1 
Engineering. Contact Dave Murphy, 482-9280. 

AWARDS FOR CREATIVE WORK IN THE ARTS 1977-78: 
There will be at least 20 awards covering the following 
categories: _film-music-photography-prose-radio-television- 
theatre-visual arts. Each will consist of a certificate and one 
hundred dollars. The deadline for entry is February 15, 1978. 
For awards covering acting, set design, playwriting, etc., 
entries should be submitted before the actual production so 
that the jury can be informed. Entry forms available at the 
Information Office, AD-105-6, Loyola campus, and at the 
Hall Building Information Desk, SGW campus. 

DEAN OF STUDENTS OFFICE (LOYOLA): 1977 Year- 
books are available for $5 from the Dean of Students Office, 
AD-135, Loyola campus. 

LOYOLA STUDENT SENATE: Full-time students inter- 
ested in becoming members of the Loyola Senate should 
leave their names and numbers with the LSA secretary at | 
6931 Sherbrooke West. 

VOLUNTEERS FOR THE BLIND: Two volunteers are 
needed to help young adults from the School for the Blind 
enjoy bowling. Contact Steve Sims, Belmore House, 
484-4095. 

PROGRAMME DEVELOPMENT SECTOR: “Getting in 
Touch” — to help you improve the quality of your 
interpersonal relationships. 11/2 hours / week, 9 weeks, 2nd 
term. “Maleness” — A six-week group experience for men 
designed to examine and re-evaluate what it. means to be a 
male in today’s society. For both programs, contact Irene, 
Dean of Students Office (Loyola), AD-135. Phone 482-0320, 
ext. 343. . 


Concordia-wide 

Thursday 8 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Open meeting at 1:15 p.m. in 
H-769. 


Friday 9 ay 

COMMERCE & ADMINISTRATION FACULTY COUN- 
CIL: Meeting at 9:30 a.m. in room AD-128, Loyola Campus. 
ENGINEERING FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 2:30 
p.m. in room H-769, Hall Building. 

MEN'S HOCKEY: University of Toronto at Concordia, 7 
p.m. 


Saturday 10 : 
MEN’S HOCKEY: University of Toronto at Concordia, 7 


p.m. : 
turn to page 7 





